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Last annual parade of the Exempt and Volunteer Firemen of New York City, Feb. 
23, 1920. With black helmets covering their white hair, they pulled a hand engine 
bearing the engraved legend: “Exempt 1842,” to Union Square, where they placed 
a wreath on the statue of Washington. Some of the men were over eighty years BORIS IIL, 


old. They did valuable work in the old volunteer firemen days. King of Bulgaria and the youngest monarch in 
(© Keystone View Co., Inc.) Europe, photographed in the palace grounds at 


Sofia. He succeeded his father, Ferdinand. 
eS _ (@ American Red Cross Official.) 


Prince of Wales, photographed with the 
Mayor of Windsor, outside the Guildhall, 
Windsor, where he had just received the 
freedom of the town. The Prince’s time NOVEL SNOW REMOVER IN OPERATION IN NEW YORK. IT WORKS ON A CON- 
busily — in attending official VEYOR SYSTEM. PICKS UP THE SNOW. CARRIES IT UP A CHUTE, AND INTO A 
pire RECEPTACLE, WHICH CAN BE EMPTIED INTO A TRUCK ALONGSIDE. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


HE decision announced to have been 
reached by the Supreme Council of 
the Peace Conference to leave the City 
of Constantinople in Turkish hands, 
prompted by a fear on the part of Eng- 
land and France that a contrary course 
would produce unrest among their Mos- 
lem populations, has aroused a storm 
of protest, especially in England. 
Agitation against leaving the Turks 
in Constantinople has grown into a 
flame which is overrunning the whole 
country. If Lloyd George has already 
committed himself to such a policy, as 
it is inferred he has, the public outcry 
is expected to exercise upon him an in- 
fluence which will once more tend to 
justify the French gibes concerning the 
British Premier’s inconsistency. 
Meetings to protest against the pro- 
posed settlement are being organized 
throughout the country, and from Lord 
Bryce downward public men are ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction. Advertising 
columns of newspapers and _ street 
boards display notices asking “ Shall 


we leave Constantinople to the Turk?” 
and quoting Lloyd George’s own de- 
scription of the Turk as a human can- 
cer and a creeping agd@ny of the flesh. 
The posters add: 

“These words are as true today as 
when Lloyd George first spoke them. 
Now as then the blood-stained sandal of 
the Turk is trampling the very life out 
of millions of his helpless Christian 
subjects. Massacres are going cn now. 
During the last ten days the Turks 
have massacred 1,500 more Christian 
victims. The Turk’s long record of in- 
famy against humanity is daily grow- 
ing longer, yet if today we fail to heed 
the voice of the persecuted thousands 
who are imploring us to help, as we 
have promised again and again; if we 
abandon them to their ghastly fate, it is 
not they alone who will pay the pen- 
alty. That betrayal will recoil upon our 
own heads. 

“To leave Constantinople to the 
Turks is to run the risk of another Ar- 
mageddon. It is to incur the certain 
cost of preparation against a new war, 
for Constantinople is a city of high 
strategic and commercial importance. 
It is the gateway of the East and West. 
It commands the highway to India. It 
is the coveted key to seas and lands 
that can be reached only through the 
Dardanelles. World peace is bound up 
with the Constantinople question. The 
internationalization of Constantinople 
would once and for all settle the diffi- 
culty of its future ownership. Make 
Constantinople a freehold of the world, 
a free city under the League of Na- 
tions, and then world peace will be 
within a reasonable distance of realiza- 
tion.” 


DEATH OF PEARY 


EAR ADMIRAL ROBERT  E. 

PEARY, discoverer of the north 
pole, died in Washington on Feb. 20 of 
pernicious anaemia. He was 64 years 
old, and the greater part of his active 
life had been devoted to polar explora- 
tion. The explorer was 52 years old 
when, in July, 1908, he set out on his 
eighth and successful invasion of the 
polar region. Captain Bartlett, the vet- 
eran navigator for Peary, shouted te 
Colonel Roosevelt as the ship was leav- 
ing its wharf here: 

“Tt’s the pole or bust this time, Mr. 
President! ” 

The method of attacking the pole was 
in five different detachmenis, pushing 
north in the manner of a telescope and 
planned with the precision of a military 
campaign. At the eighty-eighth par- 
allel Peary parted with Captain Bart- 
fett, in charge of the fourth detach- 
ment, and he, with another member of 
his crew and four Eskimos, made the 
final dash. They covered 135 miles in 
five days. 

“ At this time,” he said in his book, 
“The North Pole,” “it may be appro- 
priate to say a word regarding my rea- 
séns for selecting Henson [Matthew A. 
Henson, an assistant] as my fellow- 
traveler to the pole itself. In this se- 
lection I acted exactly as I have done 
on all my expeditions for the last fif- 
teen years. He had in those years al- 
ways been with me at my point furthest 
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north. Moreover, Henson was the best 
man I had with me for this kind of 
work, with the exception of the Eski- 
mos, who, with their racial inheritance 
of ice technic and their ability to handle 
sledges and dogs, were more necessary 
to me as members of my own individ- 
ual party than any white man could 
have been. Of course, they could not 
lead, but they could follow and drive 
dogs better than any white man. 

“Henson, with his years of arctic ex- 
perience, was almost as skillful at this 
work as an Eskimo. He could. handle 
dogs and sledges. He was a part of the 
traveling machine. Had I taken any 
other member of the expedition he 
would have been a passenger, necessi- 
tating the carrying of extra rations and 
other impedimenta. It would have 
amounted to an additional load on the 
sledges, while the taking of Henson was 
in the interest of economy of weight.” 

He then went on to describe the 
march that began on a clear, sunlit 
morning, with a temperature of minus 
25 degrees, with the wind of the last 
few days subsided to a thin breeze. 
With each passing day, he said, the 
Eskimos were becoming eager and in- 
terested, notwithstanding the fatigue of 
the long marches. They would climb to 
some pinnacle of ice and strain their 
eyes to the north, wondering if the pole 
was in sight, for they were certain that 
the party should get there this time. 

Peary’s last march northward ended 
at 10 o’clock on the forenoon of April 
6. After the usual arrangements for 
going into camp he made the final! ob- 
servation, indicating that his position 
was then 89 degrees 57 minutes. 

“Yet, with the pole actually in sight, 
I was too weary to take the last few 
steps. The accumulated weariness of 
all those days and nights of forced 
marches and insufficient sleep, constant 
peril and anxiety, seemed to roll across 
me all at once. I was actually too ex- 
hausted to realize at the moment that 
my life’s purpose had been achieved. 
But, weary as I was, I could not sleep 
long. It was, therefore, only a few 
hours later when I awoke. The first 
thing I did after awaking was to write 
these words in my diary: 

“*The pole at last. The prize of 
three centuries. My dream and goal for 
twenty years. Mine at last! I cannot 
bring myself to realize it. It seems all 
so simple and commonplace.’ ” 

Observations, which were later regis- 
tered at the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in Washington, were 
made and the return trip made in all 
haste. Though conscious that he was 
leaving, said Peary, he did not wait for 
any lingering farewell to his life’s goal, 
as 413 nautical miles of ice floes and 
possibly open leads still lay between 
the party and the north coast of Grant 
Land. 

“T gave one backward glance and 
then turned my face south and toward 
the future,” he said. 

He had spent thirty hours, from April 
6 to April 7, around the pole, a great 
tract of frozen sea—nune of the land 
which Dr. Cook reported. The weather 
was cloudless and flawless. The tem- 
perature ranged from 33 below to 12 
below. Where open places permitted 
soundings 9,000 feet of wire, which was 
all Peary had, failed to touch the bot- 
tom. 

When he got back to civilization 
Peary was surprised to find such a 
fierce controversy raging over him and 
his rival, Dr. Cook, but he easily es- 
tablished his claim before scientific 
bodies throughout the United States. 
He was raised to the rank of Rear Ad- 
miral of the United States Navy and 
retired on pay. Congress voted him its 
thanks in a special act and gold med- 
als, decorations, and honors of many 
kinds were showered upon him. 


CONDITIONS IN PETROGRAD 


EPORTS received by Professor 

Zeidler of Viborg, Finland, show 
that cholera, typhus and other malig- 
nant diseases are prevalent in Petro- 
grad and that thousands were dying 
daily. 

The reports state that up to Jan. 15 
deaths in Petrograd were reaching a 
total of 3,000 a day. The coffin fac- 
tories could turn out only 1,000 coffins 
daily, and most of the bodies were he- 
ing carried into the country on sleds 
and left in the snow. Many bodies 
were being dropped through the ice in 
the River Neva. Funerals were pro- 
hibited, owing to the scarcity of horses 
and because of the depressing effect of 
funeral processions on the people. 

“ Living conditions are intolerable,” 
said Professor Zeidler. “ It costs 30,000 
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Lenin rubles a day for food alone. 
Petrograd at night is without light, and 
there is very little water. Houses are 
flooded by the bursting of frozen pipes. 
The sewers are stopped, and sanitary 
conditions are deplorable. 

“ A month ago the number of typhus 
cases was 300 a day, and steadily in- 
creasing. Hospital conditions are inde- 
scribably bad: There is no linen for the 
beds, no medicines, no soap, and no dis- 
infectants, the last of the supply of 
sublimate having given out Jan. 1, when 
thirty-five disinfecting stations were 
closed. 

Professor Zcidler’s information about 
conditions in Petrograd is wholly at 
variance with the cheerful account 
given to The Associated Press corre- 
spondent by Sergius Zorin, a member of 
the Bolshevist committec from Petro- 
grad that came to the frontier to re- 
ceive the Russians deported from the 
United States. Zorin said that every 
resident was obtaining one and one- 
quarter pounds of bread daily, while 
Professor Zeidler asserted that two 
ounces of flour is all that can be sup- 
plied even to the favored -classes, the 
non-Bolshevist class receiving none at 
all. 

Zorin declared that there was no 
scarcity now of wood fuel, and that 
some coal had been received from the 
south. 

On the other hand, Professor Zeidler 
says: “ Wood is so difficul< to get that 
the people are not peimitted to burn it 
in stoves. Those living in tenements 
huddle together for warmth in rooms 
on the lower floors and sleep there. 
They count themselves lucky if the 
temperature of a room is one degree 
above the freezing point.” 


ADRIATIC QUESTION 


HE vexed problem oi Fiume and the 

Dalmatian coast has again been 
brought to the fore by President Wil- 
son’s recent note to the allied Premiers 
objecting vigorously to their latest plan 
for settlement. 

The President had previously ob- 
jected to the Italian demand for an ar- 
rangement by which the City of Fiume, 
the so-called “corpus  separatum,” 
would be detached from the proposed 


free State of Fiume, which was to be . 


set up as a buffer State between Istria 
and Croatia; to the demand that the 
City of Fiume should become complete- 
ly independent or be surrendered to the 
Italians, and to the demand for direct 
contact between the City of Fiume and 
the Italian Province of Istria by the 
annexation to Italy of a narrow tongue 
of land along the coast from Fiume to 
Volosca, between the railroad and the 
sea, the Italian frontier being moved 
more to the east in a manner to encircle 
in this frontier all of Istria. 

The British and French Governments 
not only joined with President Wilson 
in the decision to notify the Italian 
Government of their disapproval of 
these Italian claims, but put that agree- 
ment in writing in the joint memoran- 
dum of Dec. 9, in which the proposal 
was submitted to Italy by the Govern- 
ments of England, France and the 
United States. 

Without consulting the President, al- 
though he was advised after Jan. 9 of 
the character of the changes which 
England and France were then submit- 
ting to Premier Nitti, in the modified 
plan, the British and French Premiers 
on Jan. 9 agreed to submit to the Italian 
Premier a project which conceded the 
very things which only a month pre- 
viously, in agreement with the United 
States, they had decided to tell Italy 
she could not “ legitimately ” demand. 
The December plan, as agreed upon by 
the United States, England and France, 
contemplated the erection between 
Istria and Croatia—that is, between 


Istria Italiana and the new State of 
Jugoslavia—of a buffer State of Fiume, 
the future of which was to be left to 
the League of Nations, which, conform- 
ing to Italian demands, would not fail 
to reserve to the City of Fiume all the 
autonomy which it enjoyed under the 
Austro-Hungarian domination. 

Italy demanded that the City of 
Fiume be separated from the proposed 
free State of Fiume, with the exception 
of the railroad and the port, and very 
largely as a result of these objections 
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on the part of Italy the French and 
British Premiers, without consulting 
Presidert Wilson, went ahead and made 
their new plan of settlement of Jan. 9. 








NEW SECRETARY OF STATE 


U NIVERSAL surprise was expressed 
at the selection of Mr. Bainbridge 
Colby, Feb. 25, as Secretary of State to 
succeed Mr. Lansing. Mr. Colby’s name 
had not previously been mentioncd in 
connection with the office. 

As soon as Mr. Colby’s selection was 
announced speculation began as _ to 
whether he would conform to Presj- 
dent Wilson’s formula for the mental 
attitude of a Secretary of State. In 
suggesting to Mr. Lansing that his res- 
ignation would be acceptable. the Presi- 
dent said that his retirement would 
“afford me an opportunity to ‘select 
some one whose mind would more will- 
ingly go along with mine.” Mr. Colby’s 
public career has been such that in the 
opinion of many who are acquainted 
with it he would not be content to per- 
mit the President’s views to dominate 
him entirely. 

Many Senators were amazed when 
they learned of the appointment of Mr. 
Colby. Opposition to his confirmation 
was surprisingly general, but later 
when Senators had considered the situa- 
tion this opposition was not so out- 
spoken. 

Few Senators would comment for 
publication. Privately they gave ex- 
pression to vigorous views on the ap- 
pointment. “hey wondered chiefly 
what Mr. Colby’s qualifications were. 
Both Democrats and Republicans said 
the man named to succeed Mr. Lansing 
should be well qualified, because the in- 
ternational situation would require skill 
and experience. They knew nothing 
concerning Mr. Colby’s cquipment, Sen- 
ators said, but were inclined to assume 
that President Wilson was satisfied in 
at least one regard, namelv, that the 
new Secretary’s mind would go along 
with his on questions involving foreign 
affairs. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


HE Supreme Council on Feb. 24 de- 

cided to encourage commerce be- 
tween Russia and the remainder of 
Europe, but declined to renew relations 
with the Soviet Government until they 
had “ arrived at the conclusion that the 
Bolshevist horrors have come to an cnd 
and that the Government at Moscow is 
ready to conform its methods and dip- 
lomatic conduct to those of all civilized 
Governments.” 

In its essence this decision merely re- 
affirms the council’s resolution adopted 
in Paris Jan. 16 in favor of trading 
with the co-operative societies in Rus- 
sia; but, whereas at that time the de- 
cision was greeted with surprise; al- 
most incredulity, and led to Bitter at- 
tacks upon Premier Lloyd George as 
the presumed author of the change in 
front toward the Bolsheviki, it now is 
accepted as a quite natural develop- 
ment. ‘ 

The council cxpressed itself as 
pleased that the International Labor 
Bureau had decided to send a delega- 
tion to Russia to study conditions, but it 
stated its belief that supervision of the 
delegation should be under the council 
of the League of Nations, giving the in- 
vestigators greater authority. 

The council, it was stated, decided 
that the Allies could not accept the re- 
sponsibility of advising the border 
States to continue war against the Bol- 
sheviki, which course by such States 
might be injurious to their interests: 
If, however, Soviet Russia attacks them 
inside their legitimate fronticrs, the 
Allies promise “every possible sup- 
port.” 

Premier Millerand is understood to 
have voiced the fear of France that 
united Russia might be a serious 
menace to Western Europe, while’ Pre- 
miers Lloyd George and Nitti have 
taken the view that Russia has been 
broken up and is not dangerous. Re- 

rts, therefore, that Premier Millerand 

as agreed to decisions reached by the 
council are taken to mean that a middle 
ground has been found on which the 
Allies can stand until developments 
show true conditions. 

Poland is said to have been won ever 
to the British view, but Rumania is re- 
ported to have asked guarantees from 
the Allies relative to the risks involved 
~* pen negotiations with the Bolshe- 
viki. 
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REAT BRITAIN ha recently 
(5 launched and sent on her irial 
trip what is claimed, and with ap- 
parent justice, to be the mightiest fight 
afloat. The ship is the 
which is a combination of bat- 


ing vessel 
“Hood,” 
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the naval learned in the war. 
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ANTI-TORPEDO “BLISTERS” AND THE EIGHT 15-INCH GUNS WITH WHICH SHE IS EQUIPPED. 











(Frem London Sphere @ N. Y. H. Co.) 
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he In front of the two funnels is a tower- 
ing superstructure, surmounted by the 
“spotting top.” Below are conning 
towers heavily armored. In addition to 
the great armament already alluded to, 
there are anti-aircraft guns. The beauty 
and symmetry of the vessel are not 
enhanced by the bulging “blisters.” 
These make the beam so broad that the 
“Hood” will. find difficulty in entering 
certaifi harbors and drydocks, as has 
tain a already happened in one instance. She 
is dis- could barely pass through the Panama 
of the Canal, which would give her only a few 
feet clearance. The length of the ve: 
sel is 860 feet, but her draught is only 
s been 28% feet. She is more thoroughly 
nently equipped with oil-fired boilers than any 
de con- other fighting ship that has ever been 
built. It is calculated that these will 
generate steam enough to drive the ves- 
ipward 4 se] at a rate of 31 knots under 144,000 
y she | horse-power. fhe is more heavily ar- 
' mored than any of her predecessors, and 
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: ore is thought to be immune from torpedo 
Ay th attack. Her deck protection is sup- 
; what posed to provide against the effect of 
» sup- plunging shell fire at a distance of 
a tor 16,000 yards. The .need of this was 
—_- shown in the Battle of Jutland, where 
le tha the British fleet suffered severely from 
pe, be just such fire. Her side armor is twelve 
reering feet thick, and is believed to be prac- 
n that tically impregnable to any projectile 
hts ob thus far constructed. Altogether she 
at** is the climax in battleship construction, 
. The and if she cannot hold the seas for Great 
ace of Britain in any action in which she en- 
ship of gages she will disappoint the confident 
expectations of some of the greatest 
: naval authorities in that country. On 
ow ie the occasion of her trials the banks of 
- craft. the Clyde were lined with enthusiastic 
throngs as the vesscl passed out to open 

water. - 

















SOME OF THE MIGHTY 15-INCH GUNS, OF WHICH THE “ HOOD ” CARRIES EIGHT. SHE IS A BLEND 
OF BATTLESHIP AND BATTLE CRUISER AND THE MOST POWERFUL NAVAL VESSEL YET BUILT. 


(© Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Funeral and Grave of North Pole Discoverer 


HE death of Rear Admiral Peary at 

Washington on Feb. 20 was the oc- 

casion of general regret to the nation 
which had hailed with pride and delight 
his discovery ofthe North Pole. His fame 
rests secure with that one achievement, 
which realized the dreams of explorers.for 
the last hundred years. Many expeditions 
had been equipped with that discovery in 
view but all had ended in failure and 
nearly all in disaster. Peary himself was 
twenty-five years in the quest, and twelve 
of those years were actually spent in 
arctic regions. It was only on his eighth 
voyage that his labors were crowned with 
the success he coveted. On Page 3 of this 
issue will be found a detailed account of 
his experiences and feelings when at last 
the goal was reached. His success was 
embittered, however, by the prior claims 
of Dr. Cook to discovery of the Pole. For 
nearly a year a hot controversy raged 
between the partisans of the two explor- 
ers, but careful sifting of all the evidence 
convinced the world that Dr. Cook’s claims 
had no foundation, and the honor of dis- 
covery was allotted to Peary. He was 
honored by the Government and by geo- 
graphical societies all over the world. 
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Grave of Rear Admiral Peary in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, Washington, D. C. A guard 
of honor from the 3rd Cavalry was stationed at the 
grave. The Admiral was buried with full naval and of 64. He had been ill for 
military honors. Floral tributes were received from a long time with perni- 
many geographical- societies. cious anemia. 
(@ Wide World Photos.) - 


ROBERT E. PEARY. 
Died at Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 20, 1920, at the age 
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the way in sledges and on foot. 


Burial services of Rear Admiral Peary at his home in Washington, D. C., Feb. 23, 1920. The casket, draped in the national colors and bearing the 
small United States flag that Admiral Peary raised at the North Pole, together with his sword, belt and epaulets, was carried from the house by 
eight enlisted men of the Navy. It was placed on a gun carriage draped in black, and taken to Arlington Cemetery. Three troops of cavalry 


and a battery of field artillery with massed military bands comprised the escort. (‘© ry 
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Magnificent Mosque 


of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople 


(At left.) St. Sophia at Constantinople, erected 
by the Byzantine Emperor Justinian as a Chris- 
tian Church, 531-538, and converted into a 
Moslem mosque when the city was captured by 
the Ottomans in 1453. It is one of the most 
famous and beautiful structures in the world, 
although it has been marred somewhat by taste- 
less and trivial additions by theTurkish author- 
ities. The building measures 250 by 235 feet. 
It is of brick, faced with marble, and is in the 
form of across. It is lavishly decorated in the 
- jnterior with costly marbles and porphyries, 
and its fine columns and beautiful mosaics give 
it an appearance of great magnificence. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. SOPHIA, SHOWING SOME OF THE GREAT AND BEAUTIFUL PILLARS OF GREEN MARBLE AND RED POR- 
PHYRY, OF WHICH THERE ARE 107 IN THE ENTIRE STRUCTURE, WITH CAPITALS IN THE BYZANTINE STYLE. 
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Capital of the Ottoman Empire Which for Seventeen 
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Map of Constantinople and adja- 
cent seas and waterways. The 
present decision of the Peace 
Conference is that the Sultan 
shall stay in the capital, but the 
Dardanelles shall be _ interna- 
tionalized. 
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KING CONSTANTINE XI., 
last Christian ruler of Con- 
stantinople, who was _ killed 
when the city was captured by 

the Turks in 1453. 
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Plan of Constantinople, made 
by a Venetian and pub- 
lished in Venice in 1520, 
two generations after 
the city had fallen un- 
der Ottoman rule. 








MOHAMMED IL, 
leader of the Otto- 
man hordes when 
they captured Con- 
Sté Be p r yy 7 
was cruct but abhe ae | ENTRY OF THE VICTORIOUS TURKISH SULTAN MOHAMMED IL 
reigned for thirty years, | INTO THE CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE AFTER THE TRIUMPH THAT 
~__} SPELLED THE DOOM OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE THAT HAD 
ENDURED FOR ELEVEN CENTURIES. , 
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Centuries Has Been Under Either the Crescent or the Cross 


_ 
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i Conquest of Constantinople in 1453 when the Cross gave place to the 
Crescent. The Christians resisted desperately but vainly, and after 
fierce fighting, in which Constantine XI. was killed, the city was 
taken with over 60,000 prisoners. 
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ABDUL HAMID IL, 
crafty and cruel monarch 
who won the sobriquet of 

“Abdul the Damned.” 





MOHAMMED V., 
Sultan of Turkey, who was 
chosen by the Young Turks 
as successor to Abdul 
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THAT MOHAMMEDVI., View of the shore of the Bosporus as one emerges from the Golden Horn into the 
HAD Black Sea. Remains of an old Turkish fort are seen on the heights, while on the 





Present Sultan of 


Turkey. 














shore below are harems where dwelt the wives of Turkish dignitaries. In the rear of 
the fort are the buildings of Roberts College, which has done much for education 
among the Turks. (© American Red Cross Official.) 
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Constantinople, Rich in Beauty, Stee 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND SURROUNDINGS. 
he city and harbor of Constantinople are among the most beautiful as well as the most J 
»mmercially important in the world. The view here given of the city itself is remark- pees i 
bly clear. At left is the Galata Bridge, at the mouth of the Golden Horn, connecting iat FEAT Hy | TP asant 


‘urope and Asia. Scutari is on the further shore. Seraglio Point is at the right. The 
ity is a triangular peninsula with a circumference of about thirteen miles. It stands 
n a promontory of seven hills, each of which is crowned with a magnificent mosque, 


yyzantine ruin or monumental building. 
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[t has the finest site of any capital in Europe. 
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erspective sketch of the Turk- 
h capital with the chief points 
interest, the important suburbs, 
1d the waterways that make it of 
mmercial importance as the gate- 
ay between Eurpoe and Asia. 
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YILDIZ KIOSK AND HAMIDIEH 
MOSQUE. 
At the left is the Yildiz Kiosk, the 
palace of the Sultan, and at right is the 
Hamidieh Mosque, where the Sultan goes 
once a week for his devotions. 
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Photographs Taken at Risk of Life, Showing Present Conditions 
= a 


HE six photographic reproductions of Petrograd 
given herewith were taken in October, 1919, by a 
Russian officer who recently escaped from Soviet 

Russia through Lithuania, and who is now in Paris. 
The pictures, he says, were taken at the risk of his life. 
Owing to the necessity for haste and unfavorable 
weather conditions, the photographs reproduced are 
not as clear as would be desirable, but they show that 
the Bolsheviki have transformed the former capital into 
an armed camp. Trenches, barbed wire and barricades 
are seen in various quarters of the city, including the 
famous Field of Mars; two pictures show the ruins of 
the stone wall demolished by the Bolsheviki in an attack 
upon the Winter Palace in the early days of their 
ascendancy. According to the testimony of this officer, 
the streets of Petrograd are virtually deserted, and 
enly the Red soldiers and Soviet officials circulate 
’ freely. Of a former population of over 2,000,000, only 
a few hundred thousands now remain. 

It is reported by Professor Zeidler of Viborg that 
-Gizease is rife in the,former Russan capital. Typhus 
and cholera are prevalent. Deaths reached 3,000 a day. 
The coffin factories could turn out only 1,000 coffins 
a day, and most of the coffins were being carried out 
into the country on sleds and left in the snow. Funerals 
were prohibited because of their depressing effect. 
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i, WINTER PALACE, FORMER RESIDENCE OF THE CZAR. STONE PILES IN 
FOREGROUND ARE REMNANTS OF STONE WALL DESTROYED BY BOLSHE- 
VISTS. 
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MAP OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA, WHICH, APART FROM POLAND, FIN- 
LAND, THE BALTIC PROVINCES AND THE UKRAINE, IS NOW UN- 
DER SOVIET RULE, 
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in Petrograd Under Bolshevist Rule, With Map of Soviet Russia 











Front view of Winter Palace at Petrograd, show- 

ing demolished wall that formerly inclosed it. 

Fierce fighting took place here in the early days 

of the revolution, and also later on when the Social 

Revolutionary Party challenged the Bolshevist 
regime. 


Principal entrance to the Imperial Winter Palace 
with barricades showing in the porte-cochere. 
This once massive and imposing building, the 
centre of state ceremonies and brilliant entertain- 
ments under the Czarist regime, has been shorn f 
of its former glories, and now stands forlorn and . | ¥/ ADMIRAL KOLCHAK. FORMER HEAD OF 
desolate. Its treasures have been plundered. ‘. THE OMSK GOVERNMENT, WHO WAS SUR- 
. RENDERED TO THE BOLSHEVISTS AND EX- 
ECUTED BY THEM. i 


FIELD OF MARS, ENTRENCHED BY THE BOLSHEVIST AUTHORITIES DURING THE SANGUINARY FIGHTING FOR THE POSSES- 
SION OF THE CAPITAL. UNDER THE RULE OF THE CZAR IT WAS USED AS A PARADE GROUND. 
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New Secretary of State 


and Prominent Senatorial 


Debaters at Washington 
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selection was announced Feb. 25 of Bainbridge Col- 

by as Secretary of State, succeeding Mr. Lansing. 
Mr. Colby is a Missourian by birth, but has practiced 
law in New York City since 1892. He was originally a 
Republican, but after the Republican split at the 1912 
convention went with Colonel Roosevelt and helped to 
found the Progressive-Republican Pa:ty. After the Repub- 
lican convention of 1916 failed to nominate Roosevelt, Mr. 
Colby gradually swung over to the Democratic Party. He 
was put on the Progressive Advisory Committee of the 
Democratic National Committee and became a factor in 
its councils. He was appointed by the President as a 
member of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Flect 
Corporation. He went to Europe as an adviser to the 
American delegation to the Peace Conference. He is 
recognized as a man of marked executive ability. 

A spirited debate took place in the Senate Feb. 19, 
precipitated by a bitter attack by Senator Sherman of 
Illinois on Henry Ford in a discussiin of the Newberry 
tlection case. Senator Sherman charged that Ford bene- 
fited too much by Governmental favors, and took oceasion 
to attack Ford’s Son, Edsel, on a charge of having evaded 
the draft through powerful influences. Senators Town- 
send, Stanley and Wolcott took part in the debate, which 
was strongly partisan. Objection was made especially 
by Senator Townsend against Senatorial expressions 
which might affect cases pending in the courts. 


N SURPRISE was sprung in Washington when the 












BAINBRIDGE COLBY, 






bassador John W. Davis. 


new Secretary of State, succeeding Robert Lansing. 
announced at Washington Feb. 25. He had not previously been men- 
tioned for the post, which it was thought might be given to Frank L. 
Polk, Assistant Secretary of State; Secretary of War Baker or Am- 
Mr. Colby is a lawyer, had been =: 
a member of the Shipping Board, and in politics has been 


a Republican, Progressive-Republican, and Democrat. 
(© Mar is of Bu ima ) 












His selection was 
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A. O. 
STANLEY, 
Democratic Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, who 
recently engaged in animated 
debate with Senator Townsend 


.: regarding election methods. 
(© Harris & Ewing.) 
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LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Republican Senator from Illinois, 
who recently launched a vitriolic 
attack on Henry Ford and his son, 
Edsel, in a debate on the Newberry 
election case. 














CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Republican Senator from Michigan, who ob- 
jected to Senatorial expressions that-might have 
a prejudicial influence on cases pending in the 
courts. His declaration was elicited by discus- 

sions of the Ford-Newberry case. 








JOSIAH O. WOLCOTT, 
Democratic Senator from Dela- 
ware, who, in the Senate, accused 
Senator Sherman of a _ gross 
breach of Senatorial privilege in 

attacking Henry Ford. 
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Japan Making Strides -To- 
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HE problems that have been met 

and to some degree solved in the 

course of centuries by Western 
nations are demanding the best thought . 
and wisdom of the statesmen of Japan. 
Just now the suffrage question is to 
the fore, and is the subject of animated 
debate in the press and on the plat- 
form, while measures have been intro- 
duced into the Japanese Parliament 
bearing on the matter. Where West- 
ern nations have gone from one step to 
another—limited suffrage, property 
qualifications, universal manhood suf- 
frage and in some cases woman suf- 
frage—Japan is planning to reach the 
goal at once. The measure contem- 
plated would bestow the ballot on all 
citizens after a certain age limit not 
yet fixed, but somewhere between 18 
and 25—both male and female—and 
without regard to property or position 
in life. It is probable that certain excep- 
tions, such as are in vogue here regard- 
ing the feeble-minded and criminals, 
will be embodied in the measure. The 
proposition has been taken up by the 
party in opposition—the Kensei-Kei— 
and under the leadership of Ozaki is be- 
ing vigorously pressed to a decision. 


























Mr. Yukio Ozaki, eminent Japanese statesman 
and member of many Cabinets in recent years, 
is here seen reading the first draft of the program 
for universal suffrage to the leaders of the Kensei- 
Kei, the present opposition party. Mr. Ozaki is a leader 
in the nation-wide movement for suffrage. He is ex- 
<—- tremely able. 
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DEMONSTRATION BY WORKMEN OF VARIOUS TYPES IN FAVOR OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE REGARDLESS OF POSITION, 
SEX OR PROPERTY QUALIFICATION, BEFORE THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE KENSEI PARTY IN TOKIO, JAPAN. 


(Photo @ Adachi.) 
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Unusual Pictures of Animals Living and Dead 
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HE pictures shown on this page are unique in respect to the dead animals shown. 
i. Museums and private collections do not lack the interlocked horns of moose, elk 
and deer that have perished in deadly combat, but it is seldom that such a 
story can be pieced together as is furnished by the mute testimony of these photo- 
graphs. It is well-known that in the mating seasons the males of the deer family battle 
ferociously for the favor of the females, and in many cases the combat is mortal. The 
horns are so twisted that once interlocked it is sometimes impossible to separate them. 
In the case-of the white-tailed buck slain near El Paso, Texas, it was found that a 
prong of his antlers had penetrated the brain of his antagonist, killing him instan-ly. 
Lut the victor found that he could not rid himself of the dead body of his foe. He had 
to drag it about with him wherever he went, getting a scant subsistence for himself the 
while, though the weight of the body and its position must have made it very difficult 
for the surviving animal to graze. Doubtless he beat the dead body against trees and 
rocks until gradually it was dismembered, and this, aided by the process of decomposi- 
tion, at last enabled him to free himself from all of his gruesome burden except the 
head. There is an element of pathos in the weird Odyssey of the survivor, which may 
have lasted for many months. The other picture of the two dead deer shows one of 
the no doubt frequent tragedies of the wilderness. Interlocked, they could not separate, 
and probably died a lingering death from hunger and exhaustion. 
























































Unique picture, taken by Carl W. Greene, of a white- 
tailed buck slain near Ei Paso, Texas. Fastened to 
the buck’s horns was the mummified head of another 
_ buck which had been slain in combat with the former. 


























Photograph of two six-point 
white - tailed bucks, whose 
bodies were found six miles 
from Columbia Falls, Mon., 
They had died with horns 
locked in deadly combat. 
Their bodies were in a fair 
state of preservation, owing 
to the extreme cold that 
prevailed. 
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These two interesting pictures 
show African giraffes in their 
native habitat. They were taken 
by an English naturalist and 
hunter, Mr. Russel Roberts. In 
the picture above the ungainly 
brutes are seen at a gallop with 
their huge necks swaying to and 
fro. They are usually found in 
small herds of six or a dozen, 
but sometimes the group num- 
bers thirty. The color is a bright 
chestnut, partitioned off into 
sections by a network of white 
lines. They browse off the top- 
most leaves of trees. In the pic- 


ture at the right the protective 
markings of the giraffes are 
strikingly shown. The network 
marking is hardly distinguish- 
able from the trees and bushes. 
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Vexed Fiume 
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come before the Peace Confer- 

ence, none have proved so puz- 
zling as that involving the disposition 
of Fiume and the Dalmatian coast. 
The claims of Italy and Jugoslavia 
are both supported by strong argu- 
ments. Italy admits that Fiume was 
not promised to her by the Allies in 
the Treaty of London, but urges that 
the defection of Russia threw on her, 
Italy, an unexpected burden which 
justifies additional compensation for 
her services and sacrfices in the war. 
Jugoslavia clajms that her future 
economic prosperity demands the 


O' all the questions that have 
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former Hungarian port of Fiume as 
an outlet for the products of the 
Jugoslavic hinterland, and. asserts 
that the possession of Trieste is ample 
for Italy’s need. Italy further asserts 
that her future military security de- 
mands full control of both shores of 
the Adriatic. The map above illus- 
trates the difficulties and possibilities 
of the problem. The black area rep- 
resents the sections of former Austro- 
Hungarian territory that have been 
definitely ceded to Italy. The shaded 
portions show the areas in dispute. 
President Wilson, who has championed 
in the main the claims of Jugoslavia, 
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Problem Yet 








Far From Solution 
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on Dec. 9, 1919, reached an agreement 
with the Allied Premiers which con- 
templated the erection between Ital- 
ian Istria and Jugoslavia of a buffer 
State of Fiume, the future of which 
was to be left to the League of Na- 
tions. In addition, the President 
agreed to an adjustment of the Bren- 
ner frontier to meet Italy’s wishes, 
accorded her a mandate over Albania 
and the naval control of the Adriatic. 
Italy, however, demanded that the 
City of Fiume be separated from the 
proposed free State of Fiume with 
the exception of the railroad and the 
port. She wanted a “Riverside Drive” 
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along the waterfront west of Fiume 
and a modification of the Wilson line 
near Seno Seccia, so as to afford 
greater protection to Trieste. These 
demands of Italy were agreed to 
by the Allied Premiers on Jan. 9, 
thus nullifying the agreement - in 
which the United States had partici- 
pated a month earlier. The Presi- 
dent has vigorously objected to this 
chafige, and has dispatched a note 
to the Premiers intimating that if 
these changes were carried into ef- 
fect the treaty might be with- 
drawn from the consideration of the 
Senate. 
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EW things have more deeply 
Fh interested antiquarians or 

have elicited more _ theories 
than the famous stone structure 
at Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, 
England. It consists of a triply 
concentric group of stones, ar- 
ranged nearly in a circle, and 
within the circumference of a deep 
trench, the diameter of which is 
333 feet. The outermost circle 
consisted when complete of prob- 
ably thirty huge stones, each about 
twelve feet high, six feet broad 
and over three feet thick. Every 
couple was covered by a great 
oblong block ten feet long. The 
outstanding feature, however, is a 
horseshoe shaped group of tre- 
mendous stones, some standing 22 
feet high. It probably dates back 
to about 1680 B. C. Many theories 
have been put forth as to the origin 
and meaning of the group. It has 
been called Danish, Roman, and 
Welsh. It may have been a relic 
of the Druids, and has_ been 
thought to be the great national 
centre of solemn ceremonies and 

human sacrifices. 





































Interesting Events in America, Great Britain and Far-Away 













































(Above.) Reconstruction of Stone- 
henge, which famous memorial was 
presented to the British Covern- 
ment in 1918 by the owner of that 
part of Salishury Plain. The place 
was used as a traming camp for sol- 
diers. The fanios sacrificial stone, 
so-called, is seen in the foreground. 


(@ Underwocd & Underwood.) 














(@ Undericood & Undcrwood.) 





STONE IN FOREGROUND WAITING TO BE SET UP IN THE RESTORATION OF STONEHENGE 
WHICH IS ONE OF THE GREATEST MEGALITHIC STRUCTURES IN THE WORLD. 



































ENLARGEMENT OF ONE OF THE BRANCHES OF THE SUGAR TREE 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. THE SUGAR CAN 
BE SEEN OOZING FROM THE BARK. (© Harris & Ewing.) 








The present shortage 
of sugar lends espe- 
cial interest to the 
recent discovery in 
3ritish Columbia of 
the Douglas fir tree, 
which yields a sugar 
of highly concentrat- 
ed sweetness and of 
the greatest scien- 
tific value. The find 
has been carefully 
studied by Professor 
John Davidson of 
British Columbia, 
and has been verified 
by the Bureau of 
Chemistry at Wash- 
ington and by a sim- 
ilar department in 
Canada. It is said to 
be worth $66 per 
pound. 
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Japan and Burma, Caught by the Camera for Mid-Week Readers 
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A garden party recently held in Tokio, at which 
a comparison was made between the advan- 
tages of European dress, as worn by three 
ladies present, and the native costume worn 
by three others. Lovers of the picturesque 
may possibly prefer the native dress, but in the 
present social conditions of Japan it is prob- 
ably doomed. Japan is rapidly adopting the , meinnwin pitted 
Ways and uctousas of Secidental satinea, and | SPOOR Ate She gremperenns SeDayeS 

feminine dress is no exception. ” elaborate gm tae 

€ p (@ Keystone View Co.) 


e (© Adachi.) 


A quaint ceremony of old Japan is 
here shown. When a bridge is built, 
it is the custom to have three couples 
i of one family, namely, the grand- 
parents, their son and wife and 
grandson and wife, pass over the 
bridge first. The figures in the fore- 
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BOAT RACES BETWEEN THE CREWS OF TWO RIVAL VILLAGES IN BURMA. THERE ARE USUALLY BETWEEN TWELVE AN 
FIFTEEN ROWERS IN EACH BOAT, AND THE RACES ARE HOTLY CONTESTED, WHILE LARGE SUMS OF MONEY ARE BET OW tro 
RESULT BY THEIR RESPECTIVE PARTISANS. (© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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A searchlight has recently been perfected 
that has a candle power of 1,280,000,000, and 
is far more powerful than any hitherto in- 
vented. The inventor, Mr. Elmer A. Sperry, 
is here shown operating the control of the 
light, which may be at a distance of miles, if 


necessary, from the light itself. 
(© Kadel & Herbert.) 









































HE giant searchlight shown in the accompanying pictures is far and away more pow- 
erful than any similar light in existence. 


Powerful Searchlight in the World 


While it can be used for any purpose 





desired, it has especial advantages for use of armies, navies and coast defense. They 


are being used in our navy and in those of European countries. 
feet in diameter and can pick out a target as far as the horizon extends. 
been seen at sea at a distance of a hundred miles. 


The reflector is five 
The light has 
The carbon is made of cored 


material and the current from the negative impinging on the positive produces a gas 
with the luminosity of 1.280.000,000 candle power. 
intense, but this is modified by a current of cool air that is sent over the mirror by a 


blower. 


The heat produced is necessarily 


To avod being confused by the diffused light in the immediate vicinity of the 


reflector, the operator with his controls is stationed at some distance behind the light. 
On a ship his location is at the stern, but he may be at a distance of several miles and 
yet operate the light perfectly. The approx mate cost of each searchlight is $5,000. They 


are being adopted extensively both for commercial and Governmental uses. 











Monster searchlight mounted on 
truck for army use. 
be adapted to any military or naval 
as well as commercial use. It is 
used extensively by our own navy as 
well as those of our allies. The New 


Mexico of our 
them installed. 
uable for coast defense. 


out a target as far as horizon can 
be seen. 





fleet has eight of 
It is especially val- 
t can pick 


The light can 





(@ Sperry.) 




































Huge reflector of the searchlight, 60 inches in 
diameter. The beam has been seen one hundred 
miles at sea. Because of the diffused light in 
the immediate vicinity of the reflector the oper- 
ator stands behind it at. any distance desirable. 


* (@ Sperry.) 











Diagram of the searehlight. There is an 
electric blower that keeps the lamp cool by 
sending air over the mirror. The core of the 
positive carbon when acted on by flame from 
negative produces gas of great luminosity. 
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Reflector of the giant 
searchlight,- whose size is 
indicated by comparison 
with the man here shown. 
The mirrors are five feet b 
in diameter. The heat from : 
the searchlight is so great y 
that lead can be melted at V 
































a distance of twelve feet. 
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sea ‘Tragedy in Which More Than 











Five Hundred Perished 


France was the loss on Jan. 11 
-—.~ of the passenger vessel Afrique, 
which foundered on an under-water 
ledge off the coast of Rochebonne, 
and was utterly destroyed in the 
great storm which prevailed at the 
time. Of the nearly 600 passengers 
and crew on board, 560 are known to 
have perished. Thirty-nine survivors 
were ultimately rescued, some on 
rafts and others in small] boats, by 
the steamer Ceylon, whose wireless 
operator had been in communication 
with the operator of the Afrique until 
the latter vessel sank. The great loss 
of life has stirred up a vigorous dis- 
cussion in the French press on the 
methods to be adopted for furnishing 
greater security to vessels in case of 
storm or wreck. The Afrique had 
watertight bulkheads which were sup- 
posed to be able to keep both parts 
floating, even if the vessel broke in 
two, but they failed in the emergenc y. 
Safer devices may be employed as the 
result of the discussion now going on. 


A TRAGEDY that has saddened 





French steamer Afrique, which grounded off Rochebonne 





on the night of Jan. 11, 1920. A terrific storm was prevail- tee SR st aS 
ing at the time, and despite all efforts 560 persons were SEER si \ 


drowned, only 39 surviving. 
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One of 
the rafts of 
the Afrique, picked 

up by the Ceylon on the day following the disaster. Of the 
sixteen Senegalese which it carried, two were dead. 
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A boat from the Afrique was picked 
up by the Ceylon, whose passengers 
can be seen crowding to one side of 
tne vessel. There were nine passen- 
gers in the little boat, which had 
outlived the storm of the preceding 
night through the superb seaman- 
ship of the officer in charge. 




































The fireboat of Rochebonne, cor- 
responding to our lightship. It 
was stationed off the coast where 
the Afrique foundered, and itself 
disappeared in the same terrific 
storm that wrecked the larger 


vessel. 
(Photos from L’Illustration.) 
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Government Bonds 


We Buy, Sell and Quote 
ALL INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL LOANS 


of the Following Nations: 


Argentina Cuba Mexico 

Belgium France 

Canada Germany 

China Japan Italy 

United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland 


German Municipalities 


Switzerland 


and 
Industrial Securities 


We Issue Interim Trust Certificates with the 


Lincoln Trust Company 
7 Wall Street, New York City, 
as Trustees, Until the Arrival of Definitive Bonds 


ALFRED R. RISSE 


SPECIALIST IN ALL FOREIGN GOV’T BONDS 
50 Broadway, New. York City 


TELEPHONE BROAD 5204-5-6-7—6581—7468 


We issue Quotation Sheets every other day which will be mailed upon request. 
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Ask your New York correspondent to keep you 
posted with daily market fluctuations through us. 














